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Volume IV, Number 82 


A survey of the editorials appearing in thirty large agri- 
cultural papers during two recent months is here presented 
as an indication of what rural America is thinking with 
reference to basic economic and social issues. It is rec- 
ognized that editorial opinion is not always public opinion. 
Nevertheless, the agricultural press both shapes and re- 
flects public opinion to such an extent that this summary 
of editorials probably reveals the main currents of thought 
among farmers as an occupational group today. 

The total circulation of the twenty-eight papers listed 
in the latest N. W. Ayer Newspaper Annual was 8,102,- 
984 for the year 1924. Nine are monthlies, seven semi- 
nonthlies, and fourteen weeklies. An exact classification 
f editorial matter is not possible, because some editorials 
ouch on several topics and certain papers have a tendency 
to make their editorial pages “informational,” while others 
more definitely advocate policies. Though an interpreta- 
tion of this kind cannot be made in mathematical terms, 
nevertheless the following classification of topics shows 
the frequency with which certain matters are discussed: 


Number Number 
Topic of Editorials of Papers 
Legislation and Government............... 169 26 
Moonomic ‘Conditions. 100 25 
Economic Cooperation (Mainly Marketing) 86 24 
Community Life and Organizations........ 19 
Distribution (Besides Cooperative Market- 

IG) 25 17 
Transportation and Power ................ 23 13 
All others (Including personals, announce- 

ments and miscellaneous) .............+. 17 27 

841 


If we eliminate from this list the 176 statements which 
are “personal” or announcements or purely local matters, 
the number of editorials on the first four topics—legisla- 
tion and government, production, economic conditions, 
economic cooperation (mainly marketing)—amounts to 
74 per cent of the remaining titles. 


The Debate on the Tariff 


Great interest in legislation and government is evident 
from the fact that there are more titles on this topic than 
any other. There recurs frequently the opinion that legis- 
lation will play an important part in giving agriculture 


Opinions of the Agricultural Press 


an opportunity equal to that of urban industry. “The 
nation should welcome rather than resist the efforts of 
a properly managed farm bloc to effect a necessary re- 
adjustment between the too-long-neglected industry of 
the country and the overly-stimulated industries of towns,” 
contends the Progressive Farmer, which also says that at 
the present it is evidently time for the farm bloc, which 
did such excellent service for agriculture in both political 
parties a few years ago, to resume its activities. 

A question frequently discussed is the present tariff on 
agricultural products, which is higher than at any pre- 
vious time. “A few years ago farmers generally felt 
lukewarm toward a protective tariff. Today they are 
insisting on tariff protection for nearly all farm products, 
and as the years roll on they will be more insistent. In 
time to come the farmers of the United States will con- 
stitute a solid block of high protectionists,” is the view 
of the Country Gentleman, and nearly all the papers 
studied favor a tariff on agricultural products. Successful 
Farming declares: “If the tariff is good for the goose, 
and we are quite agreed that it is, it is also good for the 
gander, and we are quite agreed that the gander has not 
been fattened on any tariff, so far. It is time to apply 
the tariff . . . as an economic justice to the interests 
of agriculture.” “Farm organizations should see to it 
that farm products are properly protected, if manufac- 
tured goods are,” is the view of the Farm Journal, which, 
however, thinks that though “the present tariff duties 
will stick for a couple of years more . . . yet it seems 
certain that the present rates will have to come down,” 
when the country begins to take payment in goods and 
merchandise for the huge debts of foreign peoples. 

“To let this [payment] come in more freely the tariff 
must be reduced.” 

“Reliance on tariff protection is courting trouble,” is 
the dissenting position of Farm, Stock and Home, which 
in discussing the tariff on dairy products offers the fol- 
lowing interesting paragraph: “The Danish farmers are 
averaging 270 pounds of butterfat per cow a year; Min- 
nesota 190 and Wisconsin 192. This is why the Danes 
can buy mill feeds in Minneapolis and undersell on butter 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Did you ever ask yourselves 
just how long butter consumers will stand for a high 
butter tariff under these conditions? Would they not 
be entirely within their rights to argue they should not 
be taxed in order to protect the inefficiency of the United 
States dairymen? What answer can be given if they 
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should ever appear before the Tariff Commission of Con- 
gress with this argument? Better cows on American 
farms is the only permanent solution of foreign com- 
petition.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer says that many farmers will cease 
to believe that a tariff helps them. It also sees the inter- 
national bankers departing from the high tariff ranks. 
It says that two courses are open to the farimer: “If he 
throws in with the high tariff crowd, he should demand 
the McNary Haugen bill as his right. If he throws in 
with the international bankers and the free trade group, 
he should demand a stable price level, set at a point 70 
per cent above pre-war, as his right. And of course, he 
should see to it that his bill goes through and is made 
law before he votes on the tariff measure. 


“The danger, of course, is that the farmer will be used 
by one party or the other and will get nothing for his 
trouble. High tariff folks will talk a good deal about the 
contented working-man and the domestic market; free 
trade folks will talk about cheaper goods that the farmer 
may buy. Both will try to buy the farmers’ support with 
nothing more costly than pleasant words. This is a custom 
long established and in the past quite successful. If the 
farmer can be saved from the leadership of tender- 
minded fools at this juncture, it is a custom that will be 
broken when the matter of tariff revision next comes 


” 


up. 
Child Labor and Social Legislation 


Four papers discuss the defeat of the children’s amend- 
ment in many legislatures. To the Farm Journal the 
amendment was the creature of “professional boosters” 
who wanted life jobs. “The child labor fight should be 
henceforth in the few backward states where it is needed.” 
This paper will oppose any amendment to the constitution 
that increases the powers of Congress. It warns, however, 
that the child labor “cranks” will stay cranks forever and 
will try to put their amendment over. The Rural New 
Yorker prints on its editorial page—apparently with 
approval—extracts from the very significant speech of a 
woman member of the Ohio Assembly who is reported 
to have said in regard to the fact that the platform on 
which she was elected favored ratification of the amend- 
ment. “We do reverence the fact that ratification is rec- 
ommended in our platform, but a plank in a platform 
is nothing but a fish hook and if it catches enough suckers, 
that party is victorious. I favor prevention of child 
labor, but I do not favor handing over to the United 
States government the complete control of all people under 
the age of 18.” The Country Gentleman thinks “it seems 
silly that once the majority of the people have 
expressed their opinion there is no way by which a small, 
active and well-financed minority can be prevented from 
resubmitting the same question through all time to come, 
and this, too, on such an important matter as a change 
in the basic law of the nation. What an opportunity for 
plotters for a world revolution to work their will. Eternal 
vigilance is surely the price of freedom—especially when- 
ever Congress is in a buck-passing mood as regards con- 
stitutional amendments.” The Agricultural Review is 
certain that the campaign has shown that organized labor 
and farmers have no common economic interests and that 
the amendment cannot be put over. 


On social legislation we find two interesting comments. 
The Farmer thinks “we have advanced in social legisla- 


tion. There is a reaction from some evils of industrialism, 


There is more of a social consciousness. Much of what 
an earlier generation denounced and damned as ‘socialism’ 
is now accepted as a matter of course.” And Wallace 
Farmer observes: “For a long time we have noticed th 
when a man runs into something which conflicts with his 
own interests or which he does not fully understand, he 
pins some sort of a label on it, a label designed to show 
his detestation. For the decade before the war, if a con- 
servative didn’t like an idea, he generally called it ‘social- 
ism.’ Now he generally calls it ‘bolshevism.’ In both 
cases, of course, he rarely has any idea what the words 
mean ; he can not, on a bet, give a definition of state social- 
ism, communism, anarchism, syndicalism, or any other 
of the social theories that are talked about and occasion- 
ally tried out. The word is simply a club with which to 
hit something he doesn’t like. ‘ 


“The problem is never: Shall we have interference or 
no interference? The problem is always: We have 
regulated this department of human affairs; shall we try 
to regulate this other department? What degree of 
anarchy is good for people? What degree of control is 
good for people?” 


Cooperative Marketing 


During the two months when these editorials were 
published, twenty-four papers spoke approvingly of co- 
operative marketing, though some were critical of certain 
plans or policies, or of the particular management of 
an organization. This illustrates the fairly complete sanc- 
tion which the press now gives to cooperation in market- 
ing. 

One of the outstanding things is the way the edito 
are preaching loyalty to cooperatives. This is particularly 
apparent in the South, where farmers have been “break- 
ing their contracts” and leaving the large cooperatives they 
have joined. Commenting on the present situation in 
regard to tobacco marketing, the Progressive Farmer and 
the Southern Planter both urge loyalty to the organiza- 
tion on the part of members but also advocate a policy 
which will result in a better informed membership. West- 
ern Farm Life holds that “a loyal membership is of more 
importance to a cooperative marketing organization than 
an iron-clad contract,” and that farmers must “stick to 
their obligations” after signing contracts if they wish to 
have bargaining power. The Washington Farmer states: 
“A cooperative should be attractive enough to keep its 
members loyal and the yearly privilege of withdrawing is 
also advisable. But lack of these conditions does not 
abrogate the moral responsibility—the personal pledge that 
one member of a cooperative association gives to his fellow 
members. Moral obligation is the primary basis 
of cooperation’s existence.” 

The Jowa Homestead passes on as a sure recipe for 
successful cooperation what the Central Union of the 
Finnish Distributive Societies calls the essentials of suc- 
cess: “1. A fair amount of earnest, energetic men and 
women. 2. A goodly pinch of unselfishness. 3. A measure 


~ 


of level-headedness. 4. Just a dash of vision, to rais 
the product from the commonplace. 5. Equal portio 


of the will to serve and the will to be served. 6. si 


of expert management to keep the mixture from ‘going | 
stale.’ 7. Just enough money to start it. Not too much, 
lest money be used to make money instead of to make 
products for use.” 
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Wallaces’ Farmer calls attention to the fact that the 
federal farm loan system as projected was to become co- 
socialism’ | operative and controlled by farmers, but that it has not 


sorked out that way and says: “It seems that farmers 

ght to make up their minds what they want to do with 
the federal farm loan system. If farmer control is 
desired, let us if possible work out a plan that will do 
the job and put men in charge who are willing to work 
toward that end. If farmer control is not worth gaining, 
let us do away with the red tape and permit the banks 
to make loans direct. The present system of pretending 
to do one thing and actually doing another is simply 
handicapping the farm land banks for the benefit of other 
loan agencies.” 


Can Production Be Controlled? 


Editorials on questions of production deal largely with 
local matters, but two questions involving large policies 
are discussed which are of direct concern to us here. The 
first is the question whether production can be controlled. 
The papers discussing the matter are sharply divided. 
The Dakota Farmer quotes with approval a statement 
from the Department of Agriculture: “Control of mar- 
keting process can accomplish mighty little when produc- 
tion is out of balance. Adjustment of farm production 
is only possible before crops are in the ground and before 
animals are bred.” The Southern Agriculturist warns 
that Tennessee farmers have at present a risky produc- 
tion program and advises certain readjustments. The 
Progressive Farmer continually gives advice in regard to 
production and particularly warns against overproduction. 
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ioneers in a control of production campaign a few years 
Successful Farming’s con- 
tribution is: “May the day never come when any dictator- 
ship attempts to regulate supply by edict, but unless the 
producers voluntarily do a little stabilizing of production 
they may have to authorize their marketing managers to 
say how much shall be produced.” 

Farm, Stock and Home discusses the apparent failure 
of the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association 
in the South to get its members to reduce acreage and 
says this will be “another demonstration of the failure 
of cooperative marketing” to handle a surplus. “The gov- 
ernment figures showing farmers’ intentions to plant are 
proof of the impossibility of controlling production until 
farmers are better organized than they now are” is the 
way the Indiana Farmer’s Guide sums up the matter. 


“Cost of Production—Plus’’ 


A recent conference in Des Moines, attended by over 
three hundred representatives of farmers’ organizations, 
went on record as favoring a program for agriculture 
that will insure the farmer the cost of his production plus 
a profit of five per cent upon the investment. It was the 
occasion for several editorials. The Nebraska Farmer 
points out that the conference divided into two groups 
when methods of working out this program were brought 


slower processes of voluntary organization. The 
rairie Farmer interprets this conference as a sign that 
“farmers throughout the Middle West are no longer willing 
to accept an increase in land values as a living. 
They did not attempt to define cost of production, but 
they do demand equality for agriculture along with other 
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industries.” This paper thinks the conference represented 
the general opinion of most of the farm organizations of 
the Middle West and points out that the creation by Con- 
gress of an export corporation to sell surplus products 
abroad was favored. 

A critical review of this program comes from Wallaces’ 
Farmer: “To say that the farmer wants cost of produc- 
tion plus five per cent is perhaps a good short way of 
asserting the right of the farmer to be guided by the 
same commercial aims that animate most industries. Cost 
of production, however, is a hard term to define. Per- 
haps, while we are asserting our rights to equality with 
other industries, it may be well to look into some of the 
complications of the problem. 

“The first inquiry when we say we want cost of pro- 
duction for the farmer is invariably, ‘Whose cost of pro- 
duction?’ Is it to be the marginal farmer or the farmer 
favorably situated who is to furnish the measure? And 
if it is to be the average of all, and if that average makes 
a price substantially higher than the average price now, 
just what will the social effects of that increase be? 

“It is possible that such increased price may bring into 
the farming business a number of marginal farmers, and 
a number of marginal farms. Farmers, that is, who are 
not very skillful, and land that is not very good. This 
increased production would make the job of holding prices 
high pretty hard. 

“It is possible, too, that increased prices for farm 
products might be capitalized at once in the shape of land 
values. Suppose the net income from an acre goes from 
$6 to $10, and the farmer, instead of using that increase 
to better living standards, decides to use it to buy more 
land. Suppose, too, he finds others after land with the 
same view, and that as a result of this competition, the 
land is valued finally at $250 instead of $150. Is this 
increased value to go into the cost of production? And 
if it does, in a few years more, may not land go to $350, 
and later to $450 and $550, and so on up indefinitely? 
All the time, it may be, the standard of living of the 
working farmer might not change a bit. Would this be 
fair to the consumer? Would it be of any real value to 
the man on the land? 

“These are hard questions, and, so far as we know, no 
one has the complete answer to them. Yet those who 
want ‘cost of production and five per cent’ for the farmer 
have really obligated themselv es to do some hard thinking 
on exactly these points.” 


Better Living on the Land 


Turning now to some topics which are less fre- 
quently discussed, we find a number of interesting 
comments. One of the things which seems to be more 
frequently discussed during recent years is the stand- 
ard of living. The American Agriculturist quotes with 
approval a statement by Dr. Henry C. Taylor, head of 
the bureau of agricultural economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: “Unless farmers 
insist upon a satisfactory standard of living and with- 
draw from agriculture when they are not able to main- 
tain this living standard, prices for farm products 
adequate to provide such a standard of living cannot 
be hoped for.” The four big factors in changing rural 
life at present are the radio, movies, motor cars and 
electricity, says Farm and Home, which believes these are 
making for greater satisfaction. 
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The principal change affecting rural life is its “mecha- 
nization,” states the Country Gentleman, which presents 
the following comments: “Country life is being 
mechanized at an amazingly rapid rate. It is being 
subjected to the same forces that transformed city 
life—and the results seem likely to prove equally 
revolutionary. We may look upon the mech- 
anization of agriculture with equanimity, for if we 
interpret it correctly it means: Larger and more effi- 
cient farm units; greater specialization with carefully 
worked out selective diversification; further develop- 
ment of machine methods of production; better farm 
management; and a reduction of costs of production 
below anything yet known. In short, the tendency 
of rural mechanization is toward business farming. 
Along with this must come a better and more closely 
knit organization of the entire agricultural industry— 
with a possible drift in some quarters toward that 
hobgoblin of the serious thinkers, corporation farming. 

“Is the prospect terrifying? Not in the least. It is 
rather stimulating. Instead of masses of poor, in- 
efficient peasants we shall have a relatively small, up- 
standing, prosperous class of farm owners able to 
maintain a high standard of living. Such a farming 
population may not be able to provide as many men 
for the national defense but it will be able to make up 
the deficiency in spirit and intelligence.” 

The ideas of Wallaces’ Farmer on this topic are quite 
different: “Frankly, we are suspicious of where our 
so-called ‘industrial progress’ is taking us. We are 
wondering continually what our efficiency is finally 
going to buy us in terms of human satisfaction. It is 
possible to pay too high a price for efficiency.” As for 
corporation farming: “We venture the observation 
that it will be a sad day for the United States when 
corporation farming is substituted for family farming. 
It may be that corporation farming will produce a 
bushel of wheat and a hundred pounds of pork at less 
outlay of man labor than will family farming. But 
will it produce those human qualities which we value 
most highly? We incline to the view that 
corporation farming will cost in terms of human satis- 
faction more than it is worth in terms of efh- 
ciency. 

In regard to the need of “social planning,” the same 
paper says: “The old hen and egg controversy— 
which came first?—has been revived around the ques- 
tion of the standard of living. Do higher standards of 
living automatically come from increases in income? 
Or does a désire for a higher standard of living bring 
about economic changes that produce incomes big 
enough to satisfy that desire? 

“It seems certain that the standards that develop in 
the second way are socially more desirable. 

“All this, of course, is just another way of saying 
that deliberate planning is needed pretty badly in the 
social field. What are the durable satisfactions of life? 
How can they be gained? Very few can answer these 
questions; only a small number have ever considered 

While forecasting better incomes for the farmers of 
the corn belt, this paper considers how the increased 
money can be spent in the most satisfying way: 
“Security ought to be the first aim. The second 
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aim ought to be to make the farm a permanent home 
for the family, not just a place to make a living. 
Surplus earnings should be used to provide the com- 
forts and conveniences a home should have. 

And the betterment of local school, church and co 
munity club should come in for plenty of attention. 
aes The corn belt farmer who has a good piece of 
land paid for, who is willing to avoid speculation either 
in blue sky stock or in land, and who will look upon 
his farm as a home and not as material for speculation 
and exploitation, is going to be able to set a new 
standard for satisfactory living in the country.” 

The Oklahoma Farmer Stockman thinks it a mistake 
that farmers in demanding a higher living standard 
are talking about it “in terms of dollars instead of in 
terms of their own mental attitude and their own 
home labor.” It suggests that “the happiest and the 
most contented farmers in Oklahoma today are those 
who devote a considerable part of their labor and their 
thought toward making farm life comfortable rather 
than to devote all of this labor and thought solely 
toward larger crops and better prices.” 


International Questions 


Only a few editorials appear on this topic, but these 
have significance. There are several references to the 
World Court, for example, announcing that the Senate 
will take up the question of ratification of the World 
Court Protocol on December 17, but there is no in- 
dication that the papers are working for ratification 
or trying to create opinion in its favor. “Open diplo: 
macy” is advocated by the Nebraska Farmer. Discussin@ 
the manceuvres of our fleet in the Pacific, the Wis 
consin Farmer says: “Americans will naturally take 
pride in their navy, at the same time hoping that its 
activities may be confined to such peaceful manceuvres 
as those contemplated at present.” 


It would be a good thing to have a department of 
peace, with a secretary in the president’s cabinet, 
thinks Successful Farming. This is what the Depart- 
ment of State should be, it is declared, but “our 
Department of State can hardly be held up as an 
example of our faith in human nature. . . . It is 
time to outlaw war among nations and this could be 
done if we showed faith in peace by diplomacy in 
greater proportion to our faith in peace by preparation 
for war.” 

The only editorial on imperialism is found in 
Wallaces’ Farmer: “It is the fate of the rest of the 
world to be split up into mandates and colonies for 
the benefit of Europeans and Americans. This is the 
gospel that has been preached vigorously by folks who 
found a profit in such divisions. A certain moral note, 
sometimes hypocritical and sometimes merely in- 
genuous, has been added by those who believe that 
such control of the ‘subject races’ is better for their 
souls as well as for the exploiters’ pocketbooks.” Com- 
menting on the struggle of the Morocco tribesmen 
against the French: “Win or lose, they [the Moroc- 
cans] must gain a cheer from those who hold liber 
dear and who thrill to see a race which dares all Gy 
the hazard that for once God may not be on the side 
of the heaviest battalions.” 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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